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A publication entitled The Child Welfare Bulletin is issued by 
the Child Welfare League of Peoria, Illinois. The first number of 
this bulletin contains articles on child welfare, the 
by Patrons 'of motriers ' pension law in Illinois, the Proctor endow- 
Schools ment recreation center, home and school associations, 

and a number of local matters, such as official notes of 
the Peoria Betterment Association, Peoria Woman's Club, Mothers' 
Club, Association of Commerce, and Child Welfare League. 

This bulletin is to be published every month, and is in the hands 
of a committee of editors appointed by the League. Copies can 
be secured by communicating with Mrs. M. L. Fowler, 101 South 
Institute Place, Peoria, Illinois. 

The publication represents a type of movement which in one 
form or another is becoming very common in the cities in the 
Middle West. Attention has been called in an earlier number of 
this Journal to the volume published after the Chicago Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit. The periodical now at hand shows another method 
of distributing information about all the agencies that make for 
the betterment of the conditions surrounding children. 

During the past winter an exhibit of work done in the Philippine 
schools has been shown in various cities in this country. Mr. 

White, the Director of Education in the Philippine 
Philippine x , , ■», _ . 

School Exhibit Islands > and Mr - Bnggs, the agent of the school 

system in this country, have been present with this 
exhibit at various centers, and have given information with regard 
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to the work which is being done for the native Filipinos. The 
schools have broken away from the traditional notions about 
education and have introduced a large amount of handwork. 
The result has been that the Filipinos have progressed rapidly in 
industrial lines, and have at the same time taken on in connection 
with their industrial training much of the best which can be offered 
in occidental art and general training. 

A new magazine is being published under the direction of Mr. 
White. The first number of the first volume appeared in July, 
191 2, and has just come to hand. It shows the different types of 
work which are undertaken in the schools, and gives in addition 
general information about the organization of the schools in the 
Philippines. 

With the. opening of schools after the summer vacation come 

announcements of the educational meetings which are to be held 

during the autumn. Many state associations and 

Educational „ ... " • r n 

Meetin smaller associations are announcing full programs. 

There are in the list two meetings which may with 
propriety be mentioned as having general importance for teachers 
in all parts of the country. The National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet in Chicago on November 28 and 29. This 
council has dealt up to this time very largely with the problems of 
secondary and college instruction in English. There is a depart- 
ment which will discuss elementary instruction in English. The 
National Council promises to stir up much interest in the vital 
problems of instruction in the vernacular. 

English has been accepted in the school curriculum without 
serious objection by all educational parties, and yet it has been 
recognized on every hand that it is very difficult to administer a 
course in English which shall be genuinely productive of mental 
training. The content of many English courses becomes highly 
attenuated. The compositions which are written are very often 
of the most artificial kind. There is repetition almost without 
limit, and duplication in the different schools. If any department 
of American education needs to seriously discuss its problems, it is 
the department of English. 
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Another organization which is to have a meeting of general 
interest is the National Association for the Study and Education of 
Exceptional Children. This Association will meet in New York 
on October 30 and 31. The topics which will be discussed at this 
meeting are, first, the exceptionally bright child, second, the 
retarded child, and third, rational human eugenics. 

Much has been said in recent discussion about the importance 
of developing special school methods for children who advance 
more rapidly than normal children. Such especially bright chil- 
dren are undoubtedly important to the life of the community in 
a much higher degree than children who are retarded. Bright 
children need to be treated in a fashion peculiar to their own needs. 
During the summer quarter Professor Witmer of the University 
of Pennsylvania conducted a class of exceptionally bright children 
for the purpose of showing that methods of instruction for such 
children ought to be developed and discussed by all teachers. 

Less comment is needed to emphasize the necessity of dealing 
with retarded children. They represent a problem which the school 
has long recognized as an urgent problem, and one difficult to solve. 

As for human eugenics, it may be doubted whether the school 
can do much along these lines, but the consideration of problems 
of human heredity by scientifically trained experts is certainly 
timely. 

Interesting evidence of the development of the teaching pro- 
fession appears in a monograph which has just been published by 
the Bureau of Education of the United States. This 
tto Shta* mon °g ra P h » prepared by Mr. B. B. Burritt, shows that 
Profession teaching is now the dominant profession of college 
graduates. Twenty-five per cent of the graduates 
of thirty-seven representative colleges enter this profession. 
Formerly the graduates of colleges went into the professions of 
law or the ministry. Since 1880 there has been a rapid movement 
toward a wider distribution of college graduates among the types 
of activity demanded by the community. Today 20 per cent of 
college graduates go into business. Law takes 15 per cent, medi- 
cine 6 or 7, engineering 3 or 4, while the ministry takes only 5 or 6 
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per cent. It is not uncommon for college graduates to take posi- 
tions in the elementary school. With the growth of departments 
of education and normal departments in universities, the relation 
between the elementary school and the college is likely to become 
increasingly intimate. 

No phase of school organization arouses more popular interest 
than the night schools which are conducted for the benefit of older 
and younger students in the community. From all 
**j parts of the country come announcements of the 

opening of all sorts of night schools. The follow- 
ing examples may give some notion of the range of subjects which 
are covered in these schools, and of the different types of classes 
which are organized in different cities. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
there are to be evening recreation schools under the Recreation 
Board established by the legislature. There are to be industrial 
schools where trades and useful arts are taught. There will be 
social center work, and finally, the elementary subjects, such as 
arithmetic, reading, and writing, will be coupled with cooking, sew- 
ing, and domestic arts. In Los Angeles, California, the following 
list of classes is enumerated: English, Spanish, Latin, mathematics, 
science, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, cooking, sewing, 
history, civics, and citizenship. Libraries and reading-rooms are 
open for any members of the community who wish to use them. 
In Buffalo the registration was announced as including 6,775 
persons. Courses are announced in carpentry, cabinet-making, 
electrical construction, and in shoe repairing. Some of the largest 
classes are in sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. Instruction is 
given in hair-dressing and manicuring. The usual school subjects 
are also represented in regular classes in all the schools. 

In New York City the classes are divided into senior classes 
junior classes, and classes for foreigners. Junior classes are com- 
posed of pupils between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who are 
not attending school. Senior classes take pupils who are not 
attending day schools, and who have completed the sixth year of 
the elementary day course, or its equivalent. The subjects taught 
in the senior classes are reading, arithmetic, penmanship, book- 
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keeping, composition, drawing, stenography, sewing, millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking. Special trade instruction is also given as 
local conditions may require. In the junior classes the instruction 
is in English, reading, spelling, meaning and use of words, arith- 
metic, penmanship, geography, bookkeeping, hygiene, physical 
training, American history, and civics. 

The miscellaneous character of the work which is done in many 
of these schools shows very definitely the broad view which is 
taken of the function of the school. It would have been quite 
impossible twenty years ago to have persuaded the ordinary 
superintendent of schools that the different subjects now 
enumerated at these different centers fall within the province of 
the public school. It would also have been difficult to have secured 
from boards of education the funds necessary to support these 
classes. At the present time there is the heartiest indorsement 
of this work, and the community is evidently satisfied to extend 
as widely and as rapidly as possible the range of subjects with 
which these night schools deal. 

The effect of the night school upon the day school is very 
marked. One announcement from Montclair, New Jersey, states 
that the night school is to conduct classes which will help the day 
pupils in their studying. It has been the practice for some time 
in Hibbing, in the state of Minnesota, to open the schools in the 
evening so that pupils who do not have proper places for study at 
home may study in the school buildings and prepare their work 
for the sessions of the following day. 

Mr. Courtis, who for several years has been working on arithmetic 
tests, and has published in this Journal a number of reports of his 
Tests of investigations, has begun the issue of a bulletin deal- 

Arithmetic in ing with the tests on which he has reported in his 
Schools earlier articles. This first annual bulletin contains 

a statement of the expenditures which Mr. Courtis has incurred in 
the printing of his standard tests. It also gives an account of the 
extent to which these tests have been used by others, and shows 
how the results obtained from various centers which have used the 
tests up to this time can be employed in the standardizing and 
comparing of work done in individual schools. 
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The bulletin is accompanied by a general descriptive circular 
and a price list. Mr. Courtis seeks in this way to secure a wider 
field of co-operation in research, and a wider opportunity to apply 
his tests as an educational measuring-rod. He was employed by 
the investigation committee in New York to apply these tests to 
the New York city schools. His report will appear as a part of the 
New York report. 

The Elementary School Teacher has always been very glad of 
the opportunity to promote the interests of this work. The 
efficiency with which the tests have been prepared and the practical 
character of the results justify a widespread interest on the part of 
students of education, and of practical teachers, in these methods 
of standardizing the work in arithmetic. 

The American committee organized to promote the Montessori 
methods of teaching in this country announces that Doctor Montes- 
sori will give a course for the training of teachers, 
Lectures" 1 beginning in January, 1913, and lasting for four 
months. This course is to be given in Rome, and 
applications will be received for enrolment at 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The opportunity thus offered of visiting Rome may be attract- 
ive to some American teachers. They will undoubtedly get much 
benefit from contact with the civilization of that city, and from 
observation of all the remains of Roman art and architecture. 
They may be stimulated to a new interest in educational prin- 
ciples, although a careful perusal of the material that up to this 
time has been put out by Dr. Montessori would hardly arouse in 
one any expectation of anything very novel or clear along educa- 
tional lines. There are good American kindergartens, and many 
good elementary schools in America, which deserve more recogni- 
tion than has been accorded to this Italian system; but human 
nature seems to be organized in such a way that happenings in 
Rome excite more interest and arouse more confidence than the 
commonplace work which is going on in the school that is near at 
hand. 

The Elementary School Teacher is very glad to recommend the 
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trip to Rome to anyone who can make it. Further responsibility 
for this announcement must attach to the American committee 
which has urgently requested that the announcement be made. 

The city of Joliet, Illinois, is attempting to deal with the 
problem of tardiness at school. The legal department of the 
Tardiness school system has obtained the ruling from the State 
Interpreted as Superintendent of Public Instruction that tardiness 
Absence ^ ^ & y S j n an y gj ven mon th may be considered as 

equivalent to absence for six days in the month. Parents permit- 
ting this degree of tardiness will then be open to a prosecution 
under the compulsory attendance act. 

It is reported that this somewhat drastic attitude on the part 
of the legal department has already resulted in the bringing back of 
several pupils through the truant officer. 

The superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools proposes, accord- 
ing to the Post of that city, that children shall do their studying 
Home Study * n ^ e schoolroom, rather than be burdened with the 
to Be Replaced necessity of study at home. It is argued that chil- 
by School d ren ought to be able to study under the guidance of 

y teachers more economically, and the distractions which 

interrupt study can be more readily removed in the school than 
under the ordinary conditions of family life. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the school is shirking its responsibility by 
unloading on the home the obligation of supervising home study. 

This pronouncement with regard to method of study raises a 
number of interesting questions. In the first place, it must be 
recognized that there is great truth in the contention that children 
have been sent home to do work which it is quite impossible for them 
to do economically. Teachers have forgotten the difficulties of 
independent study in many cases, and have imposed upon children 
tasks which are in excess of their ability. In the second place, a 
miscellaneous assignment of home study by different teachers in 
the school is likely to result in conflicts which the child cannot 
solve. If he is called upon to study three or four different subjects, 
he will not know which one is most important on a given evening. 
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Furthermore, there is much truth in the contention that distrac- 
tions at home make study difficult. 

On the other hand, it is to be pointed out that children culti- 
vate a certain independence when they are required to be their own 
guides. They might conceivably learn how to use books more 
efficiently because the teacher is not accessible. Moreover, 
parents are very frequently brought into contact with the school 
through the questions which the children raise at home in a way 
that would be quite impossible if all of the studying were done in 
the schools. 

We shall probably come, in the long run, to some sort of a 
combination of the two methods of study. In the meantime it is 
very suggestive that a superintendent of schools should call atten- 
tion to the necessity of more work of this type in the school itself. 

In the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Superintendent Gree- 
son has been advocating the beginning of Latin, and perhaps 
Foreign German, in the grammar grades. He draws atten- 

Language as tion to the fact that pupils in the grammar grades are 
Elementary aD l e to learn these subjects much more easily than 
u jec high-school pupils. In order to test this recommenda- 

tion an experiment is to be tried in the junior high school during 
the coming year. Pupils are to be allowed, if they so desire, to 
assume work in addition to the regular course of study. A large 
number express themselves as desirous of beginning Latin. It 
should be added that other optional courses, such as shop work, 
were also offered. For the moment, however, attention may be 
centered upon the problem of language instruction in the grammar 
grades. 

It has long been the recognized practice in German and French 
schools to begin instruction in languages during the elementary 
period. It is true, as Superintendent Greeson points out, that the 
younger children learn to pronounce in these languages more easily 
than do older pupils in the higher schools. With some modifica- 
tion of the method of instruction it is possible to introduce in the 
upper grades of the grammar school the grammatical studies which 
will prepare for high-school work, and for a study of the literature 
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of the language. There can be little doubt that in the future 
there will be a growing tendency to introduce languages into the 
elementary schools. Whether Latin will succeed in holding its place 
as an instrument of education when the elementary school begins 
to interest itself in language instruction is very doubtful. The 
culture represented by Latin is certainly remote from the interests 
of elementary school children, whereas the culture represented by 
French and German can be made very useful for elementary 
training. The modern languages have also shown themselves very 
much more flexible in the matter of methods of instruction. 

On the other hand, Latin is being tried in the experiment above 
referred to, and may be used as a very helpful instrument for 
instruction in English grammar. It may therefore succeed in 
securing a place in elementary instruction which will justify it as 
an elective along with the modern languages. 

Finally, the experiment in Grand Rapids suggests an important 
extension of school organization in the fact that work is being offered 
to elementary school children, and is being taken by these pupils, 
in addition to the regular school program. The time is certainly 
at hand when the school ought to offer out of the regular hours 
many educational opportunities which will be accepted by the 
pupils who find themselves without proper engagements to occupy 
their time after school. 

It is very seldom that school interests are seriously considered 
in a presidential campaign. The fact that two of the candidates 

for the presidency of the United States have declared 
Use of Schools themselves in favor of the use of school buildings for 

general community uses shows that the community 
at large has finally realized the advantages of a wider use of the 
school building. For some time educational leaders have been 
urging the organization of debating clubs and mothers' clubs in the 
school buildings. Now it is proposed that political rallies be 
permitted in school buildings, and that the polling-places on election 
days be in these public-school buildings. Judge Lindsey is moving 
in the state of Colorado in the direction of a constitutional amend- 
ment which shall not only make this possible, but sure. Boards 
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of education are taking action which makes it possible for com- 
munities to use the school in the way suggested. This is true, for 
example, of the Board of Education in the city of Chicago. The 
movement, which began with a few limited lectures and general 
meetings, thus promises to become a widespread movement. 

The extent to which school expenditures increase in a great 

municipality is very seldom realized by the individual member of 

a school staff. The largest school budget in this 

SchL!°Budget countf y is that of New York Cit y- The budget which 
was adopted by the School Board and is to be pre- 
sented to the financial officers of the city of New York for the year 
1913 amounts to $38,318,650.00. 

Indications appear in several quarters that the age limit for 
elementary school attendance is likely to be changed in the near 
Age Limits of future. An amendment to the constitution of Mis- 
Elementary souri is proposed, and will be submitted to the voters 
Education m ^ at s t a te at the general election in November of 
this year. This amendment provides that the school attendance 
shall begin at five instead of six years of age. It also provides 
that persons over twenty years of age may receive free instruction. 
The present maximum age is twenty years, and the minimum age 
is six. 

This constitutional amendment recognizes the importance of 
kindergarten training on the one hand, and continuation work or 
regular school work for older pupils, on the other. It also paves the 
way for a general discussion of the importance of giving to every 
citizen the benefit of as much training as he can take. 

Another type of recommendation comes from the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, which, according to its president, will 
advocate an extension of the compulsory education period to 
sixteen years of age. The incorrect assumption which underlies 
our present state laws has become very obvious through recent 
investigations. When it was assumed that the ordinary child would 
complete the elementary school course at the age of fourteen, no 
account was taken of the usual retardation, which holds children 
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back and allows them to leave school before they have reached the 
eighth grade. If the limit of school is to be defined in terms of the 
pupil's age, that age should certainly be set at sixteen years. Better 
still would be the adoption of state laws which defines .the period 
of elementary education in terms of the number of grades which 
the pupil must complete. At all events it is a wholesome indication 
of general interest in the matter when the labor unions see the 
importance of extending the school period beyond the fourteen- 
year age limit. 

The War Department has taken an interest in a form of train- 
ing which certain public schools have adopted. Acting Secretary 
Shooting as °f War Oliver has written to the governor of every 
Educational state asking that action be taken to put rifle practice 
Exercise fa ^ e public schools directly in charge of the National 

Guards, and urges that every boy over twelve years of age be put 
under instruction in the handling of firearms. Furthermore, Sec- 
retary Oliver announces that the Department will offer a trophy 
to be awarded to that school which shows the highest degree of 
efficiency in marksmanship. This trophy is to be competed for 
by clubs of ten boys from each school. 

Shooting is recommended by the Secretary on a variety of 
grounds. In the first place, it is a form of exercise which gives 
training in accuracy. In the second place, it teaches the dangers 
of abuse of firearms as well as the value of their use. Finally, it 
is a form of training which can be taken up by each individual, 
rather than a form of training which can be participated in only by 
the few boys who are members of a limited team. 



